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AN EYEWITNESS REPORT FROM SAIGON: "WORSE FOR: THE 

PEOPLE OF THE CITIES THAN EVER BEFORE." 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor' e note: Vietnam is off the front pages 

now that the American presence has been drastically 
reduced. However fighting continues in the country- 
side between the liberation forces and the South 
Vietnamese army. 

The Saigon government can be sure only of some 
of the cities. For only in the cities — • particu- 
larly Saigon — can the government keep an eye on 
everyone. Those people who the government finds: at 
all suspicious or who can't give an adequate ex- 
planation of their activities, are rounded up and 
token coway to the infamous South Vietnamese prisons, 
most of which have been bui It or maintained by V.S. 
funds. There are estimated to be a minimum of 
200,000 political prisoners in South Vietnam. 

The following is a report by Fred Bronfman 
who visited Saigon from June 8-July 28. Bronfman, 
author of Voices from the Plain of Jars, works at 
the Indochina Resource Center in Washington, D. C . 

He was in Laos from 196? to 1071 and -visited Saigon 
previously in 1970 . The article. Which has been 
slightly shortened, originally appeared in Indon 
china Focal Point put out by the Indochina Peace 
Campaign.) 

I was half hoping to find the war over for 
obvious reasons. Not only is it not over, but it 
is probably worse for the people of Saigon and the 
cities than ever before. 

fhe political survival of the Thieu regime 
depends on its ability to control the tremendous 
desire for peace that exists in every one. 

fhieu has to maintain a warlike atmosphere, 
has to be tough on deserters, has to be tough on 
the civilian population. But It* is not simply that 
they are mean men who like to arrest people. Thieu 
is in a position where he cannot compete political- 
ly with the Provisional Revolutionary Government, 
and thus he has to resort to arrest . 

I personally find the figure of 200,000 poli- 
tical prisoners quite credible. I say this because 
of my talks |fith the Committee to Reform the Prison 
System of South Vietnam which is led by a Catholic 
priest Father Chan Tin. I saw their prison-by-pri- 
son hfeak-down and talked with them about their 
sources . They feel the figure is much higher but 
they hurppsely kept to the conservative figure 
(202,000) . , j , 

Whether pr not there are 20p ,000 political 
prisoners, we can see that the rplpasp of 5,081 
promised; by Thieu will not alter the overall pic- 
ture.' The mass arrests are continuing. 

; the things that the Thieu government, with the 
help Of the U.S. , has to do to keep everything in 
control goes far, far beyond torture. ! 

first there is the surveillance system. I'm 
npt only talking about the 120,000 police, but al- 
so the hundreds of thousands of part-time spies. 

The pen on the street comers with dark sunglasses 
who ybu, see everywhere just peering. 
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I'm talking about the "brown books." Every 
family in Saigon has a "brown book" with every 
member of the family listed. At night the Saigon 
police make sweeps over vast areas of the city, 
knocking at doors of thousands of families. If 
you have seven people listed in your brown book 
and there are six or eight people home, you better 
have a good explanation or money to pay for the 
right answer. Or else you are going to lose some® 
body in your family. 

Part of this surveillance system are the dos- 
siers of 15 millipn Vietnamese stored in a central 
computer bank in Saigon. Police agents can now 
pick up someone in the country and request to Sai- 
gon for information about him or her. 

Then, there's the arrest procedure. Sometimes 
police wait in homes two weeks , three weeks, a 
month. I talked to people who had police living 
in their house, camped out that way, for as long as 
three months. 

The interrogation is also an important part 
of the system. Through torture, people are forced 
to give false confessions and false accusations 
against other people. The South Vietnamese Consti- 
tution says you are allowed a lawyer from the moment 
of arrest, but of course that is not the case in fact. 

The sentencing procedures are partoof the 
system, too. I went to Military Tribunal one day. 
There were five military fudges, one of whom was 
wearing dark glasses glaring down on the defendant. 

The judge reads from the confession written 
by the police that the person was beaten, tortured, 
coerced into signing. If the defendant disagrees 
with any aspect of the accusation, he is yelled at 
by the judge and the prosecutor. After about ten 
minutes of yelling, the lawyer of the then quaking 
defendant asks for the mercy of the court. 

During the morning, this went on for 30 or 40 
people. At twelve o'clock the judges retire to 
their chambers, come out 15 minutes later and read 
off the sen ten cess — 7 years, 10 years, 15 years, 

3 years... And that's a trial in Saigon. 

And that is if you are lucky. The majority 
of people do not even get a trial. They are judged 
by the Security Committee with only the aid of a 
police dossier. Without questioning or defense, 
people can be sentenced for up to two years , renew- 
able. 

Then the imprisonment — the lack of food, 
the tortures and beatings. 

The Saigon regime's constant claim that their 
prisons are open for inspection is totally fabri- 
cated . They refuse to allow anyone to visit the 
prisons including the Red Cross, ICCS, deputies and 
Senators . 

Official Saigon press communiques speak of 
letters protesting the number of prisoners from all 
over the world received by the Thieu government, 

H owever the government discounts the letters as 
being "communist" inspired. 

I had one striking experience in Saigon which 
I think gives a deeper sense Of who these prisoners 
avp. W» wflYft ius± fit ting in this yoQM, and suddenly 
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the door opens and all we could see was the top of 
this guy's head, and then he crawls in on his back- 
side. He was one of the tiger cage prisoners — 

14 years in prison. 

He had been married before he was arrested 
and had a child. After he was arrested in 1959, 
one of the few things that sustained him in prisons 
was love for his wife and his hope that his wife 
and child were well. Then after 10 years, he found 
out that his wife had been arrested a few days af- 
ter him and she too had been in prison for the last 
10 years. 

He sits for four more years in the tiger cage ., 
because he still won't give in, he still won't de- 
clare his allegiance to the Thieu regime. 

Finally he is released. His family knows 
nothing of his wife other than that she was arrest- 
ed 14 years previously. "Where's my son?" "He's 
disappeared," 

So he's now living in Saigon, just living off 
relatives, I had this tendency to feel very de- 
pressed about this whole story, but while he was 
talking I was very struck by his firmness and the 
light in his eyes . 

I asked him, "What do you want now?" And he 
said, "All I want is to regain the use of my legs 
so I can continue the struggle. 

"I want peace for my country, and I want the 
political prisoners to bp freed." 

I remember being surprised because you'd think 
he would say, 'I want to see my wife,' or 'I want 
to have a job' or something. So I asked, "What 
do you want for yourself?" And he just said, " I 
want to be left alone to do what I want to do; I 
have my own plans, and I think these people should 
just leave me alone after all they've done to me." 

And I said, "Do you regret what you did?" 

And he said, "No, I don't regret a thing. I did 
what I know is fights. Sure I'd do it again des- 
pite all I've suffered." 

Finally I asked him, "Are you happy?" And he 
said, "It all depends on what you mean by happiness. 
But if you want to say do I have something to be- 
lieve in, do I have a goal, do I have a country, 
then yes , I'm happy. " 


-30- 



PAN AM IS A PIMP: 

OFFERS PROSTITUTION GUIDES FOR 5 CITIES 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Pan American World Airways has 
moved into the skin game. Among its special extras 
for customers are printed carls which tell how and 
where to meet prostitutes in New York, London, Paris, 
Rome and Amsterdam. 

The cards , which.! are sold on Pan American pl anes 
for $4.95 and also include tourist attractions of 
the five cities, were produced by Simplified- Travel 
Inc., distributed to bookstores by Random House, and 
bear Pan American's blue and white insignia. 

The package includes five sets of fifty cards 
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each. The card that deals With the city's pros- 
titutes is titled "Low Life. " The New York "Low 
Life" card advises that "the: most stunning street 
creatures (HD) - float along. East 79th Street be- 
tween Lexington and First Avenues." 

It calls the streetwalkers on lower Third 
Avenue and. those around, the Port Authority Bus 
terminal "the sorriest numbers" and also warns 
that some of those around Times Square "are on 
hard drugs and carry knives and razors." 

"Yes , they do still exist , " c Jaims the Lon- 
don "Low Life*! card, "notably in Shepherd's 
Market the Bayswater-Queensway area and Soho , 
but they' re illegal , priced ID tQ 20. p ounds ( $25 
to $50). and tough as nails. " Prospective custom- 
ers are further warned against -the prostitutes 
who advertise "Beautiful Model Upstairs" on the 
doors next to shops. "These girls are terrific," 
states the card, "as historians of the First 
World |War." 

Speaking- of the bordellos, the Paris card 
announces that, "the two biggest and, by. acclaim, 
best ones are in the 16th Arrondissement -. . the 
houses are beautifully furnished. . . liveried staff 
and maids, are discreetly in attendance . . . the prices 
range from 300- to 2,000. francs ($69 to $460) for 
starlet-style lovely." 

' 'Amsterdam's Other F lowers , ' ' the Dutch guide 
says , "abound ’in the Zeedi jk district, near the 
main railroad station, where the prices start 
at 15 guilders and run up. to 75. ($6 to $30) . You 
will see girls in windows. You will see girls in 
the street. Some even pursue you by bicycle." 

"Low Life", for Rome advises, "The best of 
the sidewalk girls are to be found on the lower 
part of the. Via Veneto just below the USIS (Un- 
ited States Information Service) library. In ad- 
dition to. their- ROL^D. lira. to 3U,jMb:iira fee 
you'll- have to pay .6,jOUO lira to 10.,000 1ira for 
the hotel room." That comes to between $43 and 
$166. 

"When the. guides were broughttous by the 
publisher for our sponsorship, we did question the 
inclusion of the 'Low Life' cards," said a spokes- 
man for Pan A meri can^ "but we were convinced that 
they were a legitimate part of the guide." 
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GULF BOYCOTT BROCHURE AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS) --The American Committee on 
Africa, a New York base d research group, has re- 
leased a new brochure, WHY WE PROTEST GULF OIL 
IN ANGOLA,, to support the growing Gulf Boycott, 
campaign... Gulf is the. largest U.S.. investor in 
the Portuguese- African colonies of Angola, Guinea- 
Bissau and Mozambique aid in 1972 paid Portugal 
Cx $60 million in tax and royalty payments. 

The brochure gives up-to-date info on Gulf 's 
importance to Portuguese colonialism and outlines 
the growing boycott campaign. Copies are available 
for 156 (bulk rates available) from the American 
ICommi tf ee on Africa ,“164 Madi sdft Avenue , New York , 
jjew York 10016. --30-- 
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THE PHILIPPINE RICE FAMINE: 

THE HARVEST OF MARCOS POLICY 

by Elaine El in son 
LIBERATION News Service 

MANILA (LNS)--To anyone who was in Manila last 
summer, the current news of the disasterous rice 
famine in the Philippiies comes as no surprise . Nor 
can it be believed when the Marcos government lables 
the faine a "Natural disaster" or tries to blame it 
on the HeSiam rebellion on the island of Mindanao, 
in the Southern Philippines. 

The roots of the current shortage can instead 
be found in the government policy over the past ten 
years encouraging the growth of lumber companies. T 
This ILhdscdecimated the forests of northern Luzon 
and in turn has resulted in the flooding and des- 
truction of the rice growing lands in the low areas 
of central Luzon, the Philippine's main rice grow- 
ing region. 

The tremendous summer floods of last year not 
only wiped out the 1972 rice crop., but left layers 
of washed-up sand in the once fertile region, making 
the cultivation of future rice crops in the area im- 
possible as well. Acarding to Alexander Melchior, 
head of the government's flood relief program, "Those 
fields [the rich rice growing areas of central Luzon] 
are now ruined for rice unless the sand can. be clear- 
ed off. Maybe they will never grow rice again." 

In a country where most of the people eat two 
or more cups of rice at every meal the implications 
of that statement are overwhelming. The present 
situation is that both private and government rice 
stocks have been totally depleted, -forcing radio 
broadcast ssurging people to eat com grits instead. 

As evidenced by Melchior's statement, which 
was made in 1972, the Marcos government was well a- 
ware of the impeding rice crisis. Before martial law 
was declared in September 1972, there were numerous 
protests over the lenient government policies on ex- 
tractive industries, and as early as 1969 the Manila 
Free aPress warned, "The whole logging industry must 
take drastic measures in cooperation with the gov- 
ernment to S'ttfqi dc£orest#tii§® in the Philippines if 
it is to prevent the imposition of a total ban on 1 
logging upon the angry demand of a by-then desperate 
populace." 


Yet, now as in the past, the government is 
doing virtually nothing to ease the situation ex- 
cept for patchwork measures such as temporary and 
localized bans on deforestation, massive rice im- 
ports and the. push to eat com. In fact, since 
martial, law Marcos has relaxed even more laws gov- 
erning extractive industries., especially those 
laws affecting foreign companies . 

The timber industry in the Philippines grew 
rapidly after World War ill to meet Japan' s lumber 
needs for reconstruction . In the sixties there 
were increased imports to the U.S. as well. As 
a result, lumber is the largest export commodity 
in the country, representing 23 percent of the 
total exports . 

At present, UJS. corporations not only dom- 
inate the market for Philippine wood, but they are 
starting to control the lumber industry as well .The 
U.S. conglomerates, Weyerhauser Corporation, 
Boise-Cascade and Georgia Pacific are all listed 
among the top ten lumber companies in the Philippines. 

In response to the needs of the U.S, and Japan 
for raw materials, the Philippine government has 
encouraged both domestic and foreign investment in 
extractive industry. This encouragement has allowed 
the lumber companies to expand with little thought 
to the environment or the economy as a whole. 

Over 420,000 acres of forest land are des 
s troy ed each year- -the fastest rate of land de- 
struction in the world. Only 52,000. acres are re- 
forested each year (and this process only began in 
1968), resulting in a destruction rate over eight 
times higher than the reforestation. 

Heavy rains and even floods hit the central 
Luzon area every year and do not bode misfortune. 

In fact, an over -abundance of rainfall is neces- 
sary to the kind, of wet-rice cultivation method 
that Filipinos employ. It was not the rains 
alone then that spelled diaster in 1972. 

As a result of the lumber companies' reckless 
and unregulated deforestation in the north, when 
the yearly typhoons hit the Philippines last sum- 
mer, there were no trees on the northern slopes to 
prevent massive soil erosion and the depositing of 
thick layers of sand on the once fertile central 
valley area. 


The Manila Free Press was too optimistic, though, 
for the protests ot tne people whose lives depend on 
rice were ignored by the logging companies and by 
the government. 

Still, as late as the last week in July when 
commercial rice stocks ran out, Marcos assured the 
peopjeo that the government had enough on hand, to 
feed them. And on the eve of the Marcos -control led 
referendum on July 27 and 28, President Marcos 
gave an order to the National Grains Authority: 

"Flood the markets with rice." 

Maims reported that the referendum gave- him a 
91 percent majority to remain in power indefinitely 
after his term of office expires at the end of this 
year. The votes were still coming in when the white 
rice disappeared from the market. 


At the time, even the Marcos government con- 
ceded the lumber, companies ' role in the land de- 
struction, and as a token stop-gap measure, sus- 
pended logging operations near the river banks of 
Luzon at the time of the floods . 

More far-reaching measures, however, are con- 
tinuing. to encourage deforestation by the logging 
industry. After martial law in 1972, President 
Marcos overturned a Philippine Supreme Court de- 
cision and declared that the Parity Amendment, r_ 
allowing U.S. corporations the same rights as Fil- 
ipino citizens in exploiting the natural resources 
of the country, will continue indefinitely. More- 
over, early in 1973, the Manila government announced 
that there were to be increased incentives for the 


exploitation of timberlands for foreign investors. 

In a New York Times advertisement entitled. 
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"Haven for Foreign Investors 1 ,'" the Philippine gov- 
ernment stated, "Under the Investments Incentives 
Act, the BOI [Board of Investment} sets up an anu- 
al Investment Priorities plan, defining the various 
agro- industries [including logging] .... . as preferred 
areas of investment » . .Basic guarantees are offered 
.. .repatriation of investments, convertibility in- 
to foreign currency, freedom from expropriation and 
requisition and. .various tax incentives." 

Government regulation of the lumber companies' 
massive deforestation, with a mind to its effect 
on tht rest of the country's ecology and economy, 
might have prevented the destruction of the rice 
lands. But the pretests, of the Philippine citizens 
and press went unheeded. The rice crop— as late 
as three years ago an export commodity- -has been 
drastically reduced not only this year, but for 
yaers to come. 
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MARINES REPEL "ARGOSIAN" INVADERS; 

HOLD WARGAMES ON MIDDLE EAST MODEL 

TWENTYNINE PALMS, Cal. (LNS)— Nine thousand 
active duty and reserve Marines carried out the 
most extensive desert training exercises of their 
kind in U.S. history this summer, according to U.S. 
News and World Report. 

And, although officials say no parallels are 
to be drawn between what the Pentagon is calling 
"operation Alkali Canyon" and the Middle East, Jilost 
troops faking part in the exercises have been lec- 
tured in desert politics and survival. The "aggres- 
sors'' ip the wargames, according to a Time Magazine 
report, were clothed in khaki shirts and red collar 
insignia "similar to those worn by the Libyan army." 

Opposing sides in the fictious scenario were 
the "peaceloying desert nation of Argos" and the 
aggressor nation of Yermo, "armed with sophisti- 
cated Coimnuni St weaponry." 

The maneuvers, which took place at a Marine base 
in California's Mojave Desert, included reservists 
froimr all over the country— the reasoning being that 
with Marine recruitment down, the Pentagon needs 
to know how their reservists might function in com- 
bat, just in case. 

One private from Akron, Ohio wasn't too happy 
about his role. "These peopple are gung-ho, but I'm 
just going to play the game, I can give you my opin- 
ion of this entire operation in two words: Fuck it." 

Games like this are nothing new. Said one Col- 
onel, "The Pentagon has a computer plan for the in- 
vasion of every civilized country in the woild. The 
Middle East is the obvious powder keg, ahd we'd be 
a fool if we didn't prepare." 


LAST OF CAMP ALLEN BROTHERS CONVICTED 
ON 5 COUNTS STEMMING FROM BRIG REBELLION 

NORFOLK, Va. ( LNS)— The longest single court - 
nSartial in this military dominated city enddd on 
Saturday, August 11, after 14 days. Airman Ap- 
prentice A. Q. Johnson was sentenced to 18 months 
at hard labor, rank demotion, loss of 
a<flipay and allowances, and a bad conduct discharge. 

Twenty-year old Johnson had been singled out 
out by the Navy brass as the "ringleader" of the 
November 26, 1972 rebellion in the Camp Allen 
brig at Norfolk. As a result of the incident, 13 
black sailors were charged, tried and convicted 
and sentenced on counts ranging from disrespect 
to attempted murder (the latter charge was placed 
against Michael Daigre, who beat it in court). 

Johnson was the last of the defendants to be 
brought to trial and was facing 8 charges with 
23 specifications, which meant a possible sentence 
of more than 4 00 years and a dishonorable dis- 
charge. He was finally convicted of five of the 
specifications: disobeying a noncommissioned of- 
ficer, willful destruction of government proper- 
ty, riot, use of provoking speech or gestures, and 
assault . 

After Johnson was convicted, his defense was 
allowed to offer testimony as "mitigation" — that 
is, to offer reasons why he may have committed 
the "crimes" in question. They cited the follow- 
ing factors as causes of the disturbance: contin- 
ual harassment of the confinees by the brig guards, 
racial prejudice in the medical department, a dis- 
poportionate amount of discipline beipg directed 
against black pisoners, written requests not be- 
ing delivered to the proper authorities as re- 
quired by law, and the polarization of white and 
black confinees in the brig. 

The defense also referred to previous test- 
imony by Kenneth Olfred, a white sailor who was 
in Camp Allen brig last November. Olfred had test- 
ified that blacks were given the inferior jobs 
in the brig and that some guards would make blacks 
do the same tasks over and over again as haras- 
sment. He also explained that whites confined to 
their cells were fed before confined blacks—who 
tfere fed cold food — and that there was no response 
given when complaints were made through the chain 
off command. 

Olfred had testified that in his opinion there 
would have been no rebellion were it not for these 
complaints.. The board, however, maintained the 
convictions. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Officially, the purpose of the operation was 
described as training Marines to "repel invaders 
and preserve American lives and property." "They 
told us not to say anything political," said one 
Corporal. "We can't even use Israel as a hypothet- 
ical example." But one staff sergeant could not 
control his exuberance. "Come on men," he urged as 
he climbed aboard his tank, "we're out here to get 


Well, summer is coming to a close and as 
with summers in New York (and Especially in our 
basement) it has been hot and sticky. And, as with 
other summers at LNS , it has been a rough one for 
money. We've had to get a couple of typewriters 
fixed and meet a couple other unexpected expenses . 
ffyou haven't sent us anything in a while, now 
would be a good time. Thanks alotffrom LNS 


f iractir.e so we nan grab the oil." --30-,-, 
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THOUSANDS MARCH AT SLAIN FARMWORKERS’ FUNERALS'; 
UFW STRIKE SPREADS THROUGH CALIFORNIA 

by Bob Barber 
LIBERATION News Service 


ducted in Arabic, Spanish, and English. 

Speaking at the service, UFW director Cesar 
Chavez requested that all members and supporters of 
the union observe a three d&y'ifSa^tt beginning August 20. 


DELANO, Cal. (LNS) -- More than 10,000 farm- 
workers marched silently through this small agricul- 
tural town August 17 in ^stidiryy of an Arab farmwor- 
ker who was killed by a policeman three days earlier 
in LAmont, 45 miles to the south. 

And in Arvin, near Lament, five thopdand fa • ' : 
marched for the funeral of a 60-year-old farmworker 
who was shot and killed on the picket line on Aug- 
ust 16. 

The deaths of the two striking United Farm- 
workers Union members has brought picketing by more 
than 3000 strikers in the San Joaquin Valley to a 
temporary halt, as the farmworkers mourn their loss 
and the UFW attempts to avert more killings. But 
picketing continues to the north in the wine grape 
fields around Livingston and Stockton. 

The Marching farmworkers Were grim and apgry 
in the wake of the two killings, the first in the 
four month strike by the UFW against California’s 
giant grape growing corporations. "They say the 
union doesn’t have the support of the people, of the 
workers," one striker said bitterly during the march 
in Delano. "What does this mean, then, all these 
people. here? Even some scabs are marching with us." 
Farmworkers came to Delano from all over California 
and as far away as Arizona for the procession. 


" DMiff^tflUM h came to this country seeking oppor- 
tunity, and fell into the trap of poverty and pow- 
erlessness that has enslaved so many, migrant farm- 
workers in the United States," Chavez said. "Al- 
though brother Nagi is dead at the age of 24, the 
.hand that struck him down trembles in fear. It too 
is a victim of the climate of violence, racism, 
and hatred created by those men who own everything 
and that kill those men they cannot dominate." 

Another funeral procession was held August 21 
for Juan de lasCruz , a 60-year-old striker who was 
one of the first farmworkers to leave the fields 
and join Cesar Chavez during therfirst grape strike 
in 1965. De la* Cruz was shot and killed by strike- 
breaking workers who fired upon a caravan of cars 
leaving a picketline. 

This attackeoccurred several minutes after 
Kern County sheriff’s deputies patrolling the pick- 
et line left the area. Incidents of this typeapp- 
pear to be emerging as a pattern around Lament and 
^Delano, where shootings occur in the sudden and un- 
explained absence of pdlice. Often, strikers who 
attempt to enter the fields to make citizens’ ar- 
rests of the snipers are themselves beaten and ar- 
rested for trespassing. In most cases the picket 
line itself is ordered to disband as an "illegal 
assembly." 


The march honored Nagi Daiffullah, a 24-year- 
old farmworker from Yemen, who was killed by a Kern 
Countv sheriff's deputy Outside a tavern where stri- 
kers had gathered after an evening union meeting. 
According to eyewitnesses , Daiffullah tossed a beer 
bottle, into the street in the direction of the dep- 
uty, vfjio then grabbed Daiffullah and beat him on 
the back of his head with a flashlight. He was 
dragged unconscious 40 or 50 feet, 

jlaiffullah's death has thrown a spotlight on- 
to a little known aspect of the farmworkers' strug- 
gle — the role of workers frqip Arab countries, es- 
pecially Yemen. There are more than 1200 Yemini 
workers in the San Joaquin Valley, i|ost of them im- 
ported by thp growers as a source of' cheap labor.. 

Just as with Filipino and Puerto Rican wor- 
kers brought to California under similar conditions, 
the Arabs ire tightly controlled by the growers 
through labor contractors who speak both Arabic and 
English, and through company-owned labor camps. 

"If we] could provide housing,"’ Ces at Chavez said 
recently, "we'd have a lot more strikers. If the 
Arabs strike, they are booted out of the camps, and 
where are they going to live?" 

(Seventy-one families of ifekican and Portu- 
guese strikers near Livingston have refused to leave 
a Gallo Wine Company labor camp despite harassment 
and lejjal action by the company.) 


In another incident , sheriff's deputies al- 
lowed a group of 25 strikebreakers to come out of a 
field armed with boards and bottles to attack a 
picket line and injure several people, before fin- 
ally moving into restrain them. 

In the wake of the recent killings:; Cesar 
Chavez has made it clear that the strike will con- 
tinue. Following a vote of the union leadership, 
however, picketing in the Delano- Lament area was 
suspended for several days in mid-August while the 
UFW awaited a response from the Justice Department 
to the union's demand for federal protection against 
the attacks. 

Chavez said he also wanted the Justice Depart- 
ment to investigate charges by strikers that the Im- 
migration Service is checking pickerers for alien 
registration papers while allowing hundreds of 
"illegals” -- Mexican citizens not holding the re- 
quired visas — to break the strike by working in 
the fields. 

The focus of the strike has shifted from the 
Lamont-Arvin area norite to the Delano area, heart 
of the table grape industry, and original home of the 
UFW. Strike crews of several hundred continue to 
picket the Giumarra and Roberts ranches in the La- 
mont area, though, because these huge corporations 
also have grape fields in the Delano area where the 
strike is in full swing. 


and several hundred other Yeininiss 
joined' the grape strike, however. More than 400 
marched at the head of his funeral procession, car- 
rying his coffin draped with Yemini and UFW flags. 
The memorial service held after the march was con- 
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The strike is also moving north of Delano to 
Fresno and up further to the wine grape fields of 
Livingston and Stockton . A number of wine companies 
have broken off negotiations with the UFW over re- 
newing old contracts , and have signed contracts wLtk 
August 29, 1973 more . . . . 



the Teamsters. Over a thousand people have been 
arrested in the last month in Fresno County in con- 
nection with preharvest thining and pruning work. 

jCloSe to^500 of these strikers were released 
recently from Fresno County Jail after spending as 
long as two weeks there without bail. They had 
been arrested in late July for violating various 
court orders restricting the size and positioning 
of picket lines in the grape fields. Many have 
vowed to be re-arrested, if necessary to continue 
the strike. 

In a recent interview Chavez explained why 
the union has turned to mass civil disobedience 
against the injunctions that restrict picketing. 

"In 1965 when we started the strike, an injunction 
was handed down . in three days, saying 25 people on 
each side of the entrance to the field and that was 
all. We abided by the injunction. Then a few months 
later, another injunction said, only 10 people on 
each side of the entrance. And by the time we got 
to Coachella this spring, they were saying we could 
only have one striker every 100 feet. 


contracts, thus helping them pull a fast one on 
the UFW. They lost this test in the Salinas 
lettuce strike, though, when the California Su- 
preme Court ruled in December , 1972 that the 
Teamsters had acted in collusion withe the growers 
without any evidence of workers support, and over- 
turned an injunction against UFW lettuce strike 
activity. 

Chavez says that he has information which 
indicates that Fitzsimmons .may be acting in good 
faith, although the striking workers remain skep- 
tical. .'"Either they are going to get out of ag- 
riculture, or they aren't. If they are, then we 
can negotiate with them as to how they will get 
out. If they aren't, then we have nothing to neg- 
otiate about, 

"You have to remember that the only contracts 
the Teamsters have gotten is Where we have put 
pressure on the growers," Chavez continued. "If 
we left agriculture today, they'd never get another 
contract in the fields. The growers asked them 
to come in and the growers can ask them to leave." 


!’At that point we talked with the workers and 
they said 'nothing doing. ' If we hadn't started 
challenging fche§© injunctions With mass arrests, by 
next ypar they would have outlawed the strike." 

There have been no mass arrests since August 
7 in the area from Fresno to Lamont, even though 
thousands of picketers violate injunctions every 
day. The spirit of the people who were arrested 
and their willingness to be rearrested undoubtedly 
indicated to police that mass arrests only strength- 
ened the strike. 


t)ne striker who was released after being locked 
up for’ two weeks, said, "In Coachella we had the 
problem pf the teamster; goons, but now they have 
pulled out the, '’goons because they realized the stri- 
kers weren't afraid of them. Here we have the prob- 
lem of the sheriff's department, which acts like 
the growers' private army, gut the arrests sto 
too because] they realized that they didn't work 
either]. Our people have realized that they have 

to -Pav* l*VkA>S <M -V*A ! I 1 


tt for jtheir rights." f 

Negotiations with the 50 Delano table grape 
growers , who control 40% of tpe! industry, broke off 
July 29,, and the strike began the next day. Since 
the growers did not immediately sign with the Team- 
sters, thevUFjVccontinued to negotiate with the Team- 
steps |or some possible solution. i ! 

y- put on August 10 Chavez angrily walked out ojf 
a negotiating session with Teamster officials, chan- 
ging fiat the Teamsters had secretly signed contracts 
with tie growers the previous night. This action 
forced Teamster President Frank Fitzsimmons to pub- 
licly repudiate the contracts as having been signed 
by local officials with no authority to do so. 

i'gince then, the local Teamster office in De- 
lano Jias been closed, and Teamster spokesmen say 
the contracts’ are not being implemented and that 
the issue may have to be decided intithe courts. 

The growers themselves say the contracts are signed 
and valid. 

; I 

•; *. ' 

The Teamsters may be counting on the courts 
to provide them with a favorable decision on the 
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The key issues are closely related -- the 
hiring hall and the question of seniority. The 
UFW wants to eliminate the infamous labor contract- 
or system, where the middleman provides workers 
for the growers and has absolute control over who 
works arid 4«ho doesn't. The contractor system al- 
lows the growers to increase production by hiring 
only young and strong workers, while the union 
hiring hall distributes jobs equally among all age 
groups. 

The union hiring hall gives union members 
first chance at all jobs, under union contract 
with union wages and benefits, and protections. 

The continued boycott of grapes will become 
increasingly important as the harvest goes on. 
Preliminary union statistics indicate that the 
Coachella growers have only been able to harvest 
2 million boxes of grapes out of a potential 3.5 
million, and that a large proportion of those 
picked are only of second or third label quality. 
But the union must prevent the growers from selling 
the grapes that are picked in order to really 
squeeze the growers' profits. 

"The boycott means a lot to us," one striker 
said. "People around the country now know of our 
union and our cause, and they realize the power 
of boycotts in a number of areas. That is where 
we will win." 
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WOMEN'S COLLECTION OF ART, WRITING AVAILABLE 

In My Head A Moon , a new collection of poetry, 
fiction and art work by women from the Washington 
area is now available. Contributions were not chosen 
n a central theme, many reflect anger and alienation 
and others are about love for other women. 

Copies are $.75 for students and $1.25 for non- 
students and can be obtained from Ellen Greenlaw, 
ASUW Women's Commision, 201 Hub, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 98195. 
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Top right: USDA government inspector checking 
beef at an Ohio packing company. 

See story on page 7 
Credit: 7Kei Light/LNS 


Top left: Six of the Gainsville eight 
in front of the Federal Building where 
the trial is taking place- Left to right 
Pete Mahoney , Alton' Foss , Bill Patterson 
John Briggs, Don Perdue, Scott Camil 
See story in packets #547, 545 543 


Middle right: Workers leaving Chrysler' s Dodge 
Main plant in Detroit. Photo was taken in 1970. 
Credit: LNS Women's Graphics Collective 
See story in last packet on page ten. 


Bottom right: Woders at the Chrysler Mack Ave. 
p 1 antp oparii cipat ing in 30 hour sit in on 

August 15. 

See story last paket , 

Credit : TheGuardaaa 


Bottom left: Workers leaving Chrysler' s 
Dodge Main plant in Detroit. Photo was 
taken in 1970. 

See story last packet 

Credit: LNS Women's Graphics Collective 
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WOMEN UNITED FOR ACTION FI EES COURT SUIT CHARGING 
BEEF COMPANIES WITH CREATING FALSE SHORTAGES 

NEW YORK C INS)— Women United for Action (WUA) , 
a national organization of women fighting for roll- 
backs in soaring food prices, has filed a civil, 
antitrust suit against 23 major companies in the 
beef industry for conspiring to "create a false 
shortage^’ by withholding beef from the market until 
federal price ceilings are removed on September 12. 

The class action suit, filed in Federal Dis- 
trict Court in New York on August 24, asks also 
that damages be paid to consumers by the meat comp- 
anies and that no farther price increases be grant- 
ed even after September 12. 

Representatives from the five largest beef 
companies on the list have been ordered to show 
cause in U.S. District Court on August 31 why they 
should not be enjoined from withholding beef from 
the market. 

These companies include: Tenneco, Inc., Grey- 

hound Corporation (owns Attflour Meat Co.) , Times- 
Mirr or Corporation (owns the 295, 000-acre Tejon 
Ranch in California with 14,000 head of cattle mak- 
ing it the single largest -operation cattle ranch’ in 
the U.S.), Equity Funding (Owns Ankony Cattle Sys- 
tems), and Wilson and Co. 

Laura Fierstein of WUA stated that these com- 
panies are the most powerful in the beef industry, 
controlling production of beef from the ranches to 
the packing houses , 

"The beef industry today is a network of con- 
necting links involving the beef industry with the 
largest and a»ost diversified companies in the world. 
As an example, [WUA] cites Tenneco who not only 
owns ranches and retail stores but owns subsidiar- 
ies involved in the manufacture of farm equipment , 
chemicals, oil production, packaging, etc. This 
company characterizes the whole beef industry which 
is largely huge corporations, many of whose main 
interests are in other fields. The monopoly char- 
acter of the beef industry can be seen in the fact 
that less than 1% of this country's firms accounted 
for 39% of all livestock raised and only 1% of all 
feedlots feed 62% of all cattle." 

Fierstein continued, "There is no reason for 
beef shortages to exist today. This year cattle 
production was 15% higher than in 1972, but the 
huge monopolies are using their control to keep 
prices high and illegally withhold meat from the 
market until the beef prices freeze is lifted." 

Indeed, government and industry spokesmen have 
themselves admitted that beef has been kept from 
the market in expectation of receiving higher prices 
once the price freeze is over. 

President of the American Meat Institute, Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff, admitted that "cattle that are not 
so far along in the feeding process , can be delayed 
in their maturity for market, and will indeed be so 
delayed." 


A Nixon advisor told U.S. News and World 
Report that "not only are the shottages of beef 
being used as a weapon by the beef industry to 
gain a higher price on the market for their pro- 
duce*' but they are also being used to "educate" 
consumers. 

"We are going to give the public an educa- 
tion on controls with the beef shortages. We're 
going to have housewives applauding higher 
pices soon," concluded the advisor . 

Spokeswoman Fierstein answered, "We will 
net allow our children to go hungry because the 
beef industry wants to increase their profits 
and give us 'an education about controls with 
the beef Shortages.' In fact, we will give them 
an education about fighting back." 

* * * 

Women United for Action, which now has 
chapters in 14 states, is planning further con- 
sumer actions. They are presently organizing a 
demonstration in New York City to be held out- 
sjdj the Department of Agriculture and the Intern- 
al Revenue Service for September 12, the date on 
which beef ceiling prices are to be lifted. 

WUA is also supporting the National Con- 
sumers Congress rally at the Department of Ag- 
r icq! t urge in Washington D.C, on the same date. 

For further information contact: WUA, 58 West 
25th Street, New York, N.Y. 10010 or call (212) 
989-1252. 
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GOP PUBLICATION FOLDS FOR LACK OF FUNDS 
MONEY MATTERS MAUL MONDAY 

WASHINGTON (LNS)- - Monday , the Republican 
Party weekly publication, has become the latest 
victim of Watergate. In a letter to party con- 
tributors, GOP National Chairman George Bush an- 
nounced the death of Monday explaining that "dur- 
ing the past several weeks the Republican National 
Committee has suffered a severe decline in con- 
tributions." 

Always controversial and often quoted, Mon- 
day produced such gems as an open letter to the 
Communist Party, USA on the death of Pablo Picasso, 
a one time CP member, saying "Now Picasso is a 
good communist'.' It also ran an anti-welfare car- 
toon that showed a huge black person in a diaper 
and drinking from a baby bottle while a small, ob- 
viously well-off white person looked on. 

The publication was terminated over the pro- 
tests of its gditor, John D. Lofton, who is leaving 
to become a columnist for United Features Syndi- 
cate anyway. "At a time that things are going 
badly, we ought to be slugging harder than ever," 
said Lofton. 

It cost the national committee a reported 
$25,000 a week to prepare and mail Monday to the 
285,000 Republican contributors 1 who give more than 
$25 annually. 
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RALLIES AND SERVICES MARK 2ND YEAR AFTER ATTICA: 

DEFENSE: TO FILE MOTION J TO DISMISS' CHARGES 

LIBERATION News Service 

"We've not the criminals. The criminals are 
Tricky Nixon, the Rockefellers, the Oswalds, those 
are the criminals. We've got brothers going into 
the courtroom who were brutalised and assaulted on 
September 13th and still have got bullets in them. 

"What did we do? We stood up and asked to be 
treated as men. They came in and they showed who 
the criminals were because they didn’t care. Not 
only didn't they care about my: they didn't care a 
about the police. They killed everybody that Was 
in sight and moving. If anybody's going to be indic- 
ted, it should be the administration and the whole 
government. 

"I'm giving you this from. what I know, from 
experience, because I was there on that bloody 
Mdhddy\" 

--Frank Smith, one of the 
60 prisoners and former 
prisoners indicted for 
their part in the Attica 
rebellion 

BUFFALO, NY (LNS)--It will be two years since 
the Attica Rebellion on September 9 and two years 
since the Attica Massacre on September 13th. 

The grand .jury which issued the 60 indictments 
against prisoners and former prisoners is still in nn 
session. Attorney General Robert Fischer announced 
last March that no indictments will be issued ag- 
ainst r any of the law enforcement officers who par- 
ticipated in the massacre in which 39 inmates and 
hostages died. So the grand jury, which has been 
sitting for 21 months will be issuing more indict- 
ments against inmates . 

The. defense will present a motion to dismiss 
the charges "in the interests of justice" in State 
Supreme Court September 5. Among the grounds 
are : 

**The bias of the grand jury. Blacks, Puer- 
to Ricans and foung people have been systematically 
excluded. The grand jury consists entirely of white 
residents of Wyoming County where there is strong 
local feelings against the prisoners . Fifteen out 
of the 23 grand jury members know or are related 
to people who work at Attica of in law enforcement . 
Five of them knew someone w|io was killed or wound- 
ed at Attica. V' 

** Judge Carmen Ball allowed the prosecution 
to question the potential grand jury members for 
prejudice but did not allow lawyers' representing 
the prisoners to do so. 


is being used to pressure prisoners not to be 
defense witnesses for fear of being indicted 
themselfes. Cdereibnu to be prosecution witnesses 
has included the; offer of parole if an inmate 
testifies or denial of parole if the inmate re- 
fuses to testify. f 

* ""Double jeopafdy — the men who have been 
indicted have already suffered extreme punish- 
ment, Besides those killed, 80 people were wound- 
ed. All of those indicted went through retaliations 
when the prison was retaken. Many of them were 
kept in segregation for 15 months. The prison 
conditions themselves (which haven't noticibly 
changed since the rebellion) are punishment e- 
nough. 

**What would best serve the interests of jus- 
tice. "The crime of the Attica Rebellion was 
their last ditch attempt to tell their story and 
save their own humanity," says the motion. The 
conditions before the rebellion caused the men to 
rebel so it is now an inhuman prosecution of men 
who stood up to protest inhuman conditions. 

* * * 

In Buffalo, where the trials have been moved, 
an Attica Memorial Week is planned. On September 
9;,people will gather outside Attica to discuss the 
conditions there today. Many of the members of 
the observers committee who were inside dhring the 
rebellion will be there along: iwith families Of 
men presently in Attica. They will demand to get 
into the prison to check out the conditions to 
see if any of the original 28 demands agreed to 
by the administration have been implemented. 

All through the week there will be workshops 
all over Buffalo--around the university, in the bl 
Black, Latino and Indian communities. On September 
13^ there will be a large rally. The speakers will 
include the mother of L.D. Barkley (who many prison- 
ers say was killed after the rebellion was over) , 

Ben Chavis, Frank Smith, and representatives from 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War /Win ter Soldier 
Organization and the American Indian Movement. 

The National Alliance Against Racist and Poli- 
tical Repression is calling for' memorial services 
and meetings in other cities. So far, events are 
planned in New York City, Los Angeles/ Chicago, San 
Francisco, Boston, Detroit, and Chailotte, N.C. 

* * * 

Money is needed for the defense of the Attica 
prisoners. Send what you can to the Attica Brothers 
Defense Fhnd, the Challenger, 1301 Fillmore, Buffalo, 
New York, NY, 14211. 

-30- 


**Fisc}ier didn't present any evidence about 
criminal acts by law enforcement personnel hor has 
the grand jury asked to hear it though many prisoners 
have offered to testify about it. 


***<*******•** **************************************** 
MAN HOCKS MEAT 

TUCSON, Ariz. (LNS)- -A .pawnshop in Tucson re- 
ported on August 24 that a man pawned three T-bone 
steaks. ’ 


♦^Selective prosecution of the law -- all of 
the crimes the prisoners have been accused of — 
murder, attempted murder, assault, etc. — have 
been committed by law enforcement personnel. 

** Be cause the grand jury is still sitting, it 


- Donald Vingino, co-owner of the Arizona Traders 
Pftwn Shop, said he gave the man $5 for the USDA choice 
steaks and promised to hold them for 30 days in a 
freezer at the shop. 

he doesn't come back. I'll eat them," s: :L 450- 
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Top right: USDA government inspector checking 

beef at an Ohio packing company - 

See story on page 7 

Credit: 6Ken Light/LNS • 


Top left: Six of the Gainsville eight 
in front of the Federal Building where 
the trial is taking .place . Left to right: 
Pete Mahoney* Alton Foss*' Bill Patterson* 
John Briggs* Don Perdue* Scott Camil 
See story in packets #547, 545 543 


Middle right: Workers leaving Chrysler* s Dodge 
Main plant in Detroit- Photo was taken in 1970„ 
Credit: LNS Women's Graphics Collective 
See story in last packet on page ten-. 


Bottom right: Woders at the Chrysler Mack Ave, 
plantp '-participating in 30 hour sit in on 

August 15- 

See story last paket- 
Credit: TheGuardiaa 


Bottom left: Workers leaving Chrysler* s 
Dodge Main plant in Detroit- Photo was 
taken in 1970. 

See story last packet 

Credit: LNS Women's Graphics Collective 
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